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complained that English literature was "gagged", and novelists
"must work under painfully soul-killing restrictions," Lang
argued that "a novel is not a treatise," and if "an author is a
Malthusian, or a Free Lover, or has a just and natural desire to
reform the world," he should state his theories "simply, directly,
with all authorities and evidence," and "they ought not to be
mixed up with flirtations, love affairs, and fanciful episodes."

"Nona, for example, may contain what we should know,
and circumstances which we should endeavour to rectify. But
a reform of morals would not be aided by letting Nona circulate
among the readers of Miss Yonge."

Why the principles of Malthus, the practice of promiscuity, or
the career of a prostitute should not enter the province of the
novelist as freely as the animal fashion of Victorian procreation,
the vicissitudes of matrimony, or the misdeeds of thieves and
murderers, Lang never deigned to explain. Nor did he apparently
recognise that the reformer reached a wider public with a novel
than a treatise, and that Dickens with Oliver Twist and Reade
with Hard Cash achieved more towards the correction of abuses
respectively in workhouses and lunatic asylums than many
treatises and commissioners' reports. And his trite remarks
about Nona echo the hackneyed argument of the intellectual
ostrich, indicted by Reade as the "prurient prude", who has
flourished in every age from Jeremy Collier to the censors of
Ulysses, Lady Chatterky*s Lover, and 'The Well of Loneliness, though
he was doubtless right in thinking that the reactions of Miss
Yonge's readers to Nana would be unproductive of moral
amelioration, even if the conclusion reflects unfortunately upon
the achievements of education in an enlightened democracy.

Lang allowed his personal preference for romance and tales
of adventure to force him into a position of prejudice so un-
justifiable that he merited the disgust expressed by Henry James,
and shared by most serious students of the novel's artistic de-
velopment. He declined to review Olive Schreiner's Trooper
Peter Halket "because you cannot argue fairly on a political
topic in a romance," and though he was interested in Israel